CHAPTER    IV
Britain and Her Rivals in the Middle Easty
1770-1914
'Power-politics is the only kind of politics there is.5
(James Burnham, The Straggle for the World}.
IN THE EARLY eighteenth century European political influence in
the Middle East and India was still slight. The Ottoman,
Persian and Mogul Empires were still relatively strong; and
though Western Europe was now well in advance of the stagnating
East in technical skill and in the quality of its manufactures, its
traders still lived in these lands as clients, dependent on the good-
will of the Oriental rulers and officials. Their insecurity led them
to make common cause among themselves, and even the outbreak
of a general war in Europe did not greatly affect their mutual rela-
tions. In 1696, for example, the English chaplain at Aleppo and his
companions travelling to Jerusalem met with hospitable treatment
from French merchants on their journey and at their destination,
even though their countries were at war; and during the same war
British and Dutch merchants in the Persian Gulf made an agree-
ment with the French merchants for their mutual protection
against the nuisance of piracy.
However, with conditions in the Oriental empires becoming
more anarchic, local Oriental rulers increasingly courted the
assistance of the European traders with their gold, their garrisons
and naval units, and it was not long before the Europeans
began to enter into the complexities of Oriental political intrigue
and turn it to their own advantage. In this way the strategic
rivalries of the European Powers at home were at length repro-
duced in the East. Since the Mogul Empire was the most advanced
in decay, it was there that the English and French trading companies
first came into conflict. As late as the outbreak in Europe of the
War of Jenkins' Ear in 1739, indeed, the French company was still